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GLADIOLUS— WINIFRED. 


__. This is a seedlin of Merceria and was originated »" Matthew Crawford. It. is of medium size and 
with a strong stem that is never likely to be broken dow» by the wind. The spike is always strong and 


not liable to croms. 
The an intense scarlet with a white blotch as indicated by the photograph. Matthew Craw- 
ford, the originator, states that of all the red varieties this is perhaps the only real scarlet. 
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Uses of the Gladiolus and its Culture: 


By B. HAMMOND TRACY in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. 


HINGS happen so quietly in the 
floral world that the general public 
knows little about the development 

along some special line; and this is very 
noticeably true =a the Gladiolus—the aris- 
tocrat of the summer garden, the good 
old-fashioned “gladiola” of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens. From the time that 
M. Souchet, the gardener for Nai 

III, introduced the Gladiolus as a florist’s 
flower, the progress in its culture and 
development has been most remarkable. 
The results of the outpourings of nature’s 
horn of plenty are shown in no flower 
more than the Gladiolus, and the garden 
glory of this magnificent flower, no longer 
called “too stiff,” makes it a pleasure all 
through the summer. 

The modern Gladiolus is a flower of the 
future, for, though much is known cf it 
as a florist’s flower, its possibilities as a 
decorative asset in both homes ard gar- 
dens are as yet little known or appreci- 
ated. It is perhaps more essentially a cut 
fiower, but most satisfactory effects may 
be achieved by judicious planting. 

Planted in clumps in front of shrubbery, 
or in the hardy border, they will give a mass 
of color from early July until cut down 
by the first envious frost, this continued 
period of bloom being made possible 
by successive plantings, or by planting dif- 
ferent sized bulbs. In this position nothing 
gives greater satisfaction than the bril- 
liant rose of Gladiolus Independence, which 
in coloring and lasting qualities is un- 

Brenchleyensis, Isaac Buchanan, 
and Awgusia are all especially fine for 
= gg work and are not prohibitive in 


The variety Niagara, with its most. 


pacers IM coloring, a very clear nankeen 
or creamy buff, with just a pencil mark 
of the faintest lavender in the throat, 
commands attention whether seen in the 
garden or in the vase. Planted above a 
carpet of purple Petunias or surrounded 
by the rich tones of Salpiglossis, it is most 
effective. The buff of Niagara, with the 
brown of Africa, gives an unusual floral 
color combination and a most attractive 
one. Rn. ay sy vase “ ns porn 
may wi iagara, Pi fection 
and Baron Hulot or Badenia. 

The soft coral pink of Gladiolus Dawn 
and the sensational effect produced by 
masses of this col coupled with its 
wonderful vitality, 


e it an indispens- 
able adjunct in any garden scheme. 5 vont 
Hulot and 


Badenia are the finest of the 





blue Gladioli. The deep, rich, blue-purple 
of Baron Hulot and the true javender of 
Badenia bring to mind endless color com- 
binations for the garden and the house— 
Badenia, planted with Spring Song, with 
pink snapdragons at the base, or Badenia 
and Baron Hulot blooming above branch- 
ing Daybreak Asters. A most successful 
combination has been Baron Hulot with 
the soft apricot pink of Hollandia or 
Scarsdale aid Schwaben. 

Panama, the brilliant new rose pink, 
with its sister bloorn, America, placed in 
a vase with Gladiolus Lily Lehman needs 
only to be tried to prove its beauty. 

In ail the gorgeous array of colors to be 
found in the lists of Gladioli, the variety, 
Mrs. Francis King, that wonderful flame 
pink, is un . For brilliancy of 
coloring and fine form it has no rivals in 
decorative effect. 

Equally as beautiful and of the same 
graceful form, with a softer coral color- 
ing, is Halley, a magnificent, large-flow- 
ered variety and especially popular because 
of its early and extended season of bloom. 

The Primulinus Hybrids in all their 
daintiness of form and coloring give an 
entirely new note to Giadiolus produc- 
tions. The attractive shape of the blooms 
and the wide range of color, from the 
lightest yellow, through bronze and or- 
ange, to deepest rose, have made these 
hybrids very desirable. 

The gorgeous coloring of Mrs. Frank 

a pleasing foil in the 

silvery whiteness of Glory of Holland or 
Queen of Whites. 

A porch vase of Jean inkiy or Maize 

with the carmine of Jesse Pal- 

mer or the brilliant crimson of Lillian 

Morrisey breathes a very hearty welcome. 

No collection or garden will be quite 
complete without the glorious blue of 
Marie de Ruyter or Violet Perfection, the 
yellow of Schwaben or Glory of Nordwijk. 
The royal Rajak, Red Emperor, and Em- 
press of India are the very finest of the 
rich, deep reds and are particularly de- 
sirable. 

A point of interest is the selection of 
bulbs. It is a mistake to entertain the 
notion that size is virtue. It is essential 
that the bulbs should te of the proper 
age, fully developed and healthy rather 
than over-fed, soft, and punky, though 


In cutting the flower spikes, it is ruin- 
ous to cut the stalk where the flowers 

















end. There must be some foliage to lend 
grace. Cut the spikes so as to leave two 
or three leaves on your bulb root, thus 
giving you a flower spike sometimes nearly 
four feet long, leaving plenty of strength 


for the bulb, Bar yom So for the decora- 
tion. 


The Gladiolus in the garden is an un- 
sightly object if left to bloom to its limit. 
The flower-loving public must be educated 
to a willingness to cut the spikes when 
they have bloomed a little while in the 
garden, then to finish their development 
in the house. Nothing is more unsightly 
than a mass of betasseled Gladioli 
bending in the when it is so easy to 
pick off the withered blooms, if one does 
not wish them for house decoration. 

The Giadiolus is a flower of easy cul- 
ture and does well in any soil, but should 
be planted in full exposure to the sun. 
It will do well planted in the hardy bor- 
ders or in front of shrubbery. Many of 
the best varieties produce smail bulbs and 
the largest bulbs do not always give the 
best results. It is essential that the bulb 
should be of blooming age rather than 
size. Soil should be well prepared in the 
early spring, with a good coating of aed 
tural lime ~ 4 bone meal 
worked into the soil, _ fresh stable 
manure should never be used, except 
where the ground may be wen ry the 
previous fall and well worked over in the 
spring before planting. 

The various ways in which the Gladi- 
olus can be planted make it one of the 
most showy and attractive garden flowers. 


apart, so that they may be weeded and 
hand-hoed, they will give a wealth of 
color not equalled by any other flower. 
Plantings for cut flowers should be 
made in rows —— inches apart, with 
i ap me in the row, cov 
six inches, according 


be taken to plant the bulbs right side up, 
so that the new bulb, which forms on top 
will not be pushed too near the surface. 
For succession of bloom, plant from the 
be worked until 


After the spike begins to show, all 
weeds should be removed, and if the soil 
hardiy’ be thoroughly worked, watering will 
har necessary; they are great 
nuhwe t however, and respond quickly 
to water. Always water after sundown. 

The lower bulb, the one you plant, dies 
away and a new one forms on top, before 
blossoming, and if not planted deep, it 
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will be so close to the top of the ground 
after forming, that there will be no ground 
support for the bloom spike. Because of 
this lack of support, it is easily blown 
over and the roots loosened or broken off. 
By deep planting you do away with stak- 
ing. a ee 
A Simple Flower Holder for 

a Shallow Bowl or Dish. 


The following will be found a most 
effective and at the same time inexpen- 
sive flower holder 

Procure a yard of the finest wire net- 
ting and cut it into pieces each one foot 
square; each of these pieces will make a 
flower holder. 

Take each piece and bend the corner 
towards the centre, then place it in the 
bowl, corners downwards, and gradually 
crumple it up until it roughly fits and 
fills the receptacle. 

It should be covered with a layer of 
moss, and will then be found to be a 


through the mous the several layers of 
wires hold them firmly in their place, so 
that each day it is easy to lift the whole 
at once, and empty and refill the bowl 
with fresh water. 

A very artistic effect may be obtained 
by using just a few flowers with their 
foliage ; in this way they appear to be 
growing in the bowl. 

It will make an agreeable change from 
the tall vases usually employed for flow- 
ers with long stems, and will be found 
most effective in grouping Narcissus, 
Sweet Peas, Iris and similar flowers.— 
The Home Gardener (Australia). 


In the October issue was a description 
of the Gladiolus show at Lansing, Mich. 
Earl Edgerton, one of the exhibitors, 
sends us a card which was furnished to 
all exhibitors to designate their exhibits 
and varieties. This card was about 2}” 
x 3} in size and about as follows: 


GROWN BY 
EARL EDGERTON 
Gladiolus Specialist. 
The top line is for writing in the name 
of the variety this is a suggestion 


which should be generally adopted for 
flower shows. 








The Value of Peonies. . 


These, the most gorgeous of all hardy 
flowers, are also seer most 

neglected by modern gardeners. It may 
be that their robustness and brilliancy are 
their undoing, for nobody would grudge 
them the space they require while in their 
full glory of gorgeous blossoming, but 
when the flowers have fallen, and the 
foliage begins to ripen, past favors are 
soon forgotten in the presence of a large 
break in the floral scheme. This objec- 
tion can easily be overcome by intelligent 
anticipation in preparing summer and 
autumn flowering piants to place around 
the Peony clumps, to furnish the positions 
for the remainder of the season. For this 


These remarks apply to the herbaceous 
Peonies, chiefly to the wonderful hybrids 
raised by crossing the European and 

i species. As the season of the 
former is May and the latter usually 
throughout June and well into July, the 
union has increased the season of the 
Peony to a great extent. 

But, although the natural place of the 
herbaceous Peony would seem to be in 
the flower border, this is by no means the 
only place where they can be used. No 
one can be a greater admirer than my- 
self of the glorious masses of color given 
by the double red varieties which have 
much of Peony officinalis in them, nor of 
the more delicate charm of many of P. 


albiflora paren but all of these can 
be even more effective elsewhere. Dur- 
ng the season of flower, herbaceous 


i 

Peonies planted either as a mass of one 
or i ful mixtures in a large 
lawn bed, make a splendid attraction, but 
method makes difficulties for the 
of the year. For the most part this 
by associating them 
standard Pyruses or peaches, and 
carpeting or bordering them with Violas. 
On the margin of the lawn, or where 
garden and woodland meet, bold groups, 
though they should not be too large, of 
the brightest colored varieties, are ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and in such positions 
need cause no anxiety when not in flower. 
The ample foliage, bold habit, and showy 
blossoms of many varieties make herba- 
ceous Peonies eminently suitable for plant- 
ing in the shrubbery borders or near the 

carriage drive. 
The herbaceous Peony is deserving of 
much more attention in wild gardening 
than it at present receives. Peony offici- 


58 
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nalis is particularly valuable, as at the 
first approach of spring the ground is 
brightened by the beautiful red shoots, 
which retain their welcome coloring until 
the flower buds become prominent. P. 
lobata, said to be merely a variety of P. 
officinalis, of a lovely satiny pink color; 
P. tenuifolia, which has the charm of 
graceful funnel like leaves in addition to 
dark crimson flowers; or P. albiflora, the 
Oriental species from which many hy- 
brids get their erect habit, are a few of 
the most useful sorts. 

Unlike the herbaceous Peonies, which 
may be planted in shady places in full ex- 
peciation that they wili flourish there, 
Peony Mountain must have a place in the 
sunif it is expected to thrive, though both 
types are alike in loving the good things 
of the soil, and should have liberal treat- 
ment. While they are somewhat im- 
patient of root disturbance, the herba- 
ceous sorts may be relied upon to soon 
make a good show, but the tree Peony 
is of slower growth, and requires several 
years before much effect is produced. 
In the garden Peony Mountain and its 
many splendid varieties are seen at their 
best as lawn plants where they receive 
plenty of sunshine, but shelter from east- 
erly winds is necessary. If young plants 
are being used, an effect is i 
soonest when three or five are planted 
moderately near together in the same 

Although it.is a shrub, the Moun- 
tain Peony is not suitable for culture in 
the shrubbery; it requires isolation.— 
Gardeners’ Magazine (English). 


Cleaning Out Hedges. 


A hedge should always command care 
and attention. Very often they are al- 
lowed to become over-run by long grasses 
and weeds, and probably a collecting spot 
for dust, twigs, and an assortment of 
rubbish blown about by the wind. 

Besides making their appearance un- 
sightly, this state of affairs checks the 
growth of the hedge. 

It should also be remembered that the 
neater the hedge the better set-off it is to 
the flowers and shrubs within its bounds. 

The present is a good time for clearing 
away all weeds and foreign matter that 
collects at the base. Hedges as a rule 
receive very little thought as regards 
manuring. Of course it is not advisable 
to induce a rank growth, but a consist- 
ently healthy one cannot be maintained 
without manure and a quantity of good 
loam annually after about four or five 
years from the time of planting. —The 
Home Gardener ( Australia: ) 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











THE BUCKEYE TREE. 


The first thing I remember was a 
dreamy sense of warmth and comfort 
which was quickly followed by a feeling 
of being smothered and a desire to leave 
my snug bed. In further awakenment I 
cautiously pushed a foot forth until it 
pressed down into the soit soil which 
seemed to grasp and hold it firmly. Then 
with a tremendous effort I threw the 
coverings from my head and obtained my 
first glimpse of this beautiful world. 
That was fifty-five years ago last spring 
and it was the previous fall that my owner 
planted the seed, a buckeye, from which 
I grew. I was healthy from the start, due 
partly; I imagine, to my being planted on 
my native soil, but I might feel a little 
more at home if nearer the middle of the 
state, for my owner says the Aesculus 
Glabra, which is my botanical name, is a 
native of central Ohio and no other place. 
However, we stand transplanting well, for 
Buckeye trees are now growing in many 
different states. Perhaps I am not as 
large a tree as you might expect for one 
of my age but I have poise and dignity be- 
fitting my years. I have had my share 
of joys and sorrows and could relate many 
interesting incidents. 

My greatest grievance is in mistaken 
identity for I am constantly being mis- 
taken for the Horse-chestaut tree. I sup- 
pose I ought net to notice such trifling 
things and perhaps I would not if I were 
growing on foreign soil but to have the 
Horse-chestnut, who is a genuine foreigner, 
an Asiatic, come right here into my own 
dear Ohio and from a young stripling at- 
tain my size in less than half the time I 
require and then pass himself off as a 
Buckeye, is certe‘nly galling. Of course, 
it is only ignorant people that do not 
know the difference between us and I 
would not care a rap for their opinions if 
the Horse-chestnut was not so conceited 
and when someone speaks of the great 
Buckeye State in his presence he bows 
and rustles his leaves as much as to say: 
“This is a Buckeye Tree.” 

Our resemblance is only in our flowers 
and fruits and any one fairly observant 
can easily see the difference. My flowers 
are a beautiful pale yeliow and the nuts, 
of which there is seldom more than one 
in a burr, are smooth and remain smooth 
no matter how long they are kept, and 
you know that some people think they 
must always have a Buckeye about them, 
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to keep rheumatism away, they say, 
which, of course, makes me smile. I 
think a bit of my bark would be more 
liable to keep diseases away for it does 
not smell very nice. Some people call it 
a fetid odor, and a bit of it fastened to a 
cord and worn at the neck might (just 
might, you know) possess the same 
virtue as the little ill smelling bags chil- 
dren used to wear to keep diseases away. 

The flowers of the Horse-chestnut are 
similar to mine in form but the color is 
white with purple markings and there 
are sometimes two or three nuts, which 
wrinkle with age or when old and dry, in 
a burr. 

Our manner of growth is entirely dif- 
ferent. My branches grow so asto forma 
spear shaped top and make my entire 
season’s growth in three or four weeks’ 
time, very early in spring, then rest. ~ But 
my beautifully lanciated leaves are: btisy 
planning a joyous autumn gown which I 
don early, for I am one of the first te do 
my bit in protection of mother earth dur- 
ing the winter. 

The Horse-chestnut works all summer 
pushing its branches outward and form- 
ing a round top while its smooth uncut 
leaves seem to have no interest only to 
hang on as long as possible. 

The above are some of the differences 
between us, and now that I have told you 
about them, the next time you happen 
along please notice my form, foliage, 
flowers and fruit and do not call me a 
Horse-chestnut for I am a Buckeye. 

Now, I am going to tell you the greatest 
of all things about myself. It issomething 
of which I am very proud. It’s a tradi- 
tion. An Indian tradition. When my 
owner was a very small boy, and he says 
he can remember it as well as if it hap- 
pened yesterday, a very strange looking 
man visited his father. He was dressed 
much like woodsmen are, but called him- 
self a missionary and said that he taught 
religion to the Indians. He lived with 
them a large part of his time and learned 
their ways and, he said, that when they 
wanted to catch fish, they would take the 
kernel from inside the Buckeye nuts, 
pound fine, and throw upon the water. 
The fish would eat and become stupefied, 
turning on their sides and coming to the 
surface where they were easily caught. 
The effects were not lasting and not harm- 
ful and if left in the water they would 
soon be as lively as ever. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


It has been a wet fal! for digging here 
in New York State but we hope for a mild 
and dry November. 





Gladiolus Growing in the South. 
By C. S. Tart. 


Why not? We have the soil and climate. 
The writer planted four bushels of corm- 
lets in Aug., 1916, that were dug in October 
1915. In this lot were America, Hulley 
and other kinds. By December they were 
nice bulbs and were lef: in the ground 
over winter. When the freeze came ‘first 
week in February they were upand grow- 
ing fine, but were killed to the ground. 
In a few days they were wp again. In 
May we were cutting some fine spikes. 
Sending photo of five Americas cut from 
lot. This bunch had a spread of fifteen 
inches. Some Hollandia. heads were 20 
inches long with 14 inches of open flowers. 





Five spikes of America grown by Mr. Tait from 
cormels planted in August 1916. The flowers were 
cut in the last week of May, 1917. The bunch is 
i5 inches across. 


Other kinds were equally as good. In 
November I planted four bushels more of 
the same lot of cormels; they are now 
coming into bloom. They were left un- 
disturbed over winter. No mulch or 
extra dirt put on them. These will make 
first and second size bulbs by fall. For 
information, would say that these cormels 
were planted ina moist soil, covered about 
6 deep, and about ten days later half the 
soil was raked off and I never saw cormels 
come up as well. Last July I sowed some 
Gladiolus seed. They are now (June) com- 
ing into bloom. Bulbs were left in the 
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ground over winter. Last March 1] sowed 
some seed. They were blooming in July 
and kept at it until October. This year I 
made my first planting January 10th and 
have planted about every two weeks since 
then, and expect to keep at it until. the 
middle of August. I now have thousands 
of little seedlings up and growing fine. 
The seed can be sowed here out doors 
every month except December and Janu- 
ary. I would prefer planting cormlets in 
the fall about two to three weeks after 
digging. This gives them a chance to 
ripen and I believe they sprout quicker 
than when planted as soon as dug. Ten 
months out of twelve to plant and grow 
Gladioli—what more do you want? 


Charm of Flowers. 


Barring the equally ancient and allur- 
ing pastime of going afishing, no hobby 
has a stronger grip on its devotees than 
gardening. At 4 o'clock of a summer 
morning Celia Thaxter could be found at 
work in her radiant little island plot, a 
sister in spirit to old Chaucer when on 
his knees in the grass at dawn to watch 
a daisy open. And these were not ex- 
ceptional, not extraordinary, cases of 
devotion. They were merely typical ex- 
ponents of the true gardener’s passion. 

Nor is this tense enthusiasm fleeting. 
Not in the least. It is not more transient 
than the bibliomaniac’s passion, no more 
evanescent than the collector’s zeal, which 
only death can quench. It is no sudden, 
youthful fervor. Indeed, it is rarely found 
in youth at the storm and stress period, 
while it may be observed to be strongest 
in those for whom the days of wild en- 
thusiasm are over. The bachelor clergy- 
man cr the quietest of spinsters, for whom 
other passion is nonexistent, will yet 
lavish on their gardens enough devotion 
to have on the heart of the most obdurate 
of persons, enough tenderness to have 
sufficed for the mothering of a dozen little 
ones. A garden is the world of the re- 
cluse, the passion of the lone man or 
woman, the diversion of statesmen, the 
recreation of poets and artists of all ages, 
except perhaps musicians, who may be 
overcareful of their hands.—FRANCES 
DUNCAN in Scribner’s. 


The mubentininn rate “ THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER after Jan. 1, 1918, will 
be $2 for three years. Renewals will be 
accepted at the present rate of $1.50 for 
three years until January Ist. There is 
no easier way to make money than to 
renew for any period you wish at the 
present rate. 
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Business Announcement. 


Beginning with January, 1918, the size 
of the page of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER will be 9”x 12”. The type page 
will be just about twice the area of what 
it is at present and there will be three 
columns. The present type is eight point. 
The type we will use in the larger size 
will be nine point or one size larger. ‘We 
expect te maintain the typographical ex- 
cellence which has always characterized 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
the larger type will make the matter 
more easily read and be more appro- 
priate for the size of the page. There 
will be no material change in advertising 
rates for the same amount of space, but 
as the size of the page will be about 
double what it is now, the page rate will 
necessarily be about double the present 
rate. 

As we have pointed out before, there 
are a number of important advantages in 
the larger size page. The chief advan- 
tage is an artistic one. We can use half- 
tones of proper size to suitably illustrate 
any given subject which is not possible 
now. A second advantage is the matter 


of economy in printing. A given type 
area in the mew size will cost less 
than the same type area in the pres- 
ent size as there is less press-work and 
less paper required. The Gladiolus has 
always been our specialty, but we have 
printed also considerable matter on other 
subjects as well. The present size page 
doesn’t give us space to print matter about 
other fiowers as we would like. With the 
changed size, the Gladiolus will not in any 
way be neglected, but more matter on 
other subjects will be used. 

The December issue will complete the 
fourth volume of the present size maga- 
zine. Wedislike to break the uniform size 
of the bound volumes, but it cannot well be 
avoided and there seems to be a decided 
tendency of all monthly publications to 
adopt the new magazine size, 9” x 12”. 
We feel that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages of the change and that 
the 9” x 12” page should be maintained as 
a permanent size. 

Our friends have for the most part 
commented faworably on the proposed 
change and we believe that it will work 
out to good adwantage and with satisfac- 
tion all around. MADISON COOPER. 
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Under head of “Gladiolus Growing in 
the South,” Mr. Tait makes out a strong 
case in favor of the South as a rapid 
grower of Gladiolus corms. We wonder 
whether there may be some offsetting dis- 
advantage. We will be glad to hear from 
Gladiolus growers who have had experi- 
ence both in the North and South as to 
comparative possibilities of the two sec- 
tions. 

Commenting on the article by B. F. 
Stalnaker in the August issue of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, A. E. Kun- 
derd, of Goshen, Ind., has promised to 
write more about his cultural methods. 
Mr. Kunderd disclaims any intention in 
what is said in his catalogue about grow- 
ing exhibition Gladioli to have it inferred 
that the directions there given are his 
own field culture. 


Mrs. Austin’s Talks this month tells us 
about the Buckeye tree from which the 
state of Ohio gets its distinctive appella- 
tion, “ The Buckeye State.” Not many of 
us know what the Buckeye tree is as 
compared, for instance, with the horse- 
chestnut, with which we are all more or 
less familiar, and Mrs. Austin, therefore, 
tells us in her usual pleasing way just 
what the Buckeye tree is. 





Antirrhinums. 


The Antirrhinums, popularly known as 
Snapdragons, are among the most useful 
of our summer flowering piants. As they 
thrive best when grown in warm dry 
situations, they are particularly suitable 
for our Australian gardens, and for mak- 
ing a bright display at a moderate 
cost there are not many flowers which 
can excel them. The range of coloring 
in the different varieties is now much 
greater than it wasa few years ago. The 
size of blooms, and habit of plants has 
also been much improved of late years 
by the efforts of hybridisers and other 
enthusiasts, who have turned their atten- 
tion to this popular flower. The modern 
Snapdragons are, therefore, greatly in ad- 
vance of the old-fashioned ones, for 
whatever purpose in the garden they may 
be used. They thrive well as rockery 
plants, and will push their roots down in 
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crevices between rocks, where they seem 
to feel quite at home. 

Antirrhinums are divided into three sec- 
tions—first, tall, which grow up to three 
feet in height, and bear long spikes of 
bloom. These should be staked before 
they come into bloom, as they are apt to 
suffer from strong winds. Second, semi- 
tall. This is the most popular section for 
bedding, as they can be had in separate 
colors, and they do not usually require 
staking. They grow from 15” to 18” 
high, and are of stiffer habit and more 
floriferous than the tall kinds. The third 
section is the Dwarf, or “Tom Thumb” 
varieties. These grow about nine inches 
high and are the best for edgings and 
small beds. If given space enough these 
will spread out into compact bushes, and 
fiower profusely all summer. 


CULTURE. 


The soil most suitable for the growth 
of Antirrhinums is one that is light, well 
drained, and not over rich. But almost 
any garden soil will grow them, provided 
it is free from stagnant moisture. Strong 
manure should never be used in their 
cultivation, as it tends to promote a rank 
growth of foliage at the expense of the 
flowers. The best way topropagate them 
is from seed, which may be sown either 
in autumn or early spring in boxes or 
pans of fine sandy soil. The seed, being 
fine, should be sprinkled on the surface 
of the soil and barely covered with fine 
sand. The boxes should be covered with 
glass and kept in a warm place such as a 
sunny verandah, and care must be taken 
that the surface of the soil in the boxes 
does not become dry until germination 
has taken place. When the seedlings 
have become large enough to handle, they 
should be transplanted into other boxes, 
giving them room enough to develop into 
sturdy plants ready for planting out into 
their flowering positicns. They must not 
be over watered at any stage of their 
growth, as they are liable to “damp off.” 
When planting out, allow the semi-dwarf 
kinds to stand 12” apart, the dwarfs about 
the same distance, and the tall kinds 18 
or 2' apart. They will not need much 
after attention beyond keeping down 
weeds, keeping the flower spikes cut out 
as soon as they have finished blooming, 
and an occasional watering in dry weather. 
Choice varieties may be propagated from 
cuttings or slips taken off near the ground 
and planted in sandy soil, where they can 
be partially shaded until rooting takes 
place.—By FE. Gray, Public Gardens, 
Kyneton.—From The Home Gardener 
( Australia.) 


























WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


DIVIDING GLADIOLUS CORMS TO PROMOTE 
INCREASE. 


The September number of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER is to hand, and in it 
I see below a statement by another sub- 
scriber, an extract from a letter sent you 
some time ago in regard to cutting Gladi- 
olus corms for increase. Well, this fall I 
can give concrete evidence : 

Last year and year before I had a stand 
of Americas that disgusted me completely ; 
they came blind, cr not at all, and they 
dawdled along if they did come, and then 
the foliage yellowed and, altogether, they 
were an unlovely lot. I suspect they were 
Holland stock, and old corms at that, al- 
though supposed to be American grown. 
This spring I had to plant in early April 
because in May I would be away from 
home, and I came to those Americas 
when I was tired from planting 1,000 
corms, more or less. I got a knife and 
split every corm in two pieces, some of 
them in three, and planted them. When 
I returned in June the Glads were just 
appearing, but those Americas were not 
to be seen. By the first of July they were 
up and growing finely, however, and the 
first of August they began te bloom. If 
Glads could get “hidebound” I should 
think that was what had ailed them, for 
out of the whole lot there were but six 
that failed to give very good spikes of 
bloom with good foliage. The ground 
had not been weil fertilized, and I had to 
use phosphate on the Glads twice to help 
them along, but they have done finely, I 
think. It has been an untoward season. 

If I were anxious to increase my stock 
of any one kind quickly, I should not 
hesitate, after my experience of this year, 
to cut the corms to a single “eye” pro- 
vided I had the ground well enriched with 
good stable manure in addition to the 
phosphates to be used. Good soil makes 
a great deal of difference I find. I am 
now wondering how the increase by bulb- 
lets will turn out. They have produced 
very few in the two years I’ve had them. 

Severe frosts have already visited us 
here, (Sept. 18th) and one light freeze, 
but the good old Glads were right on the 
job, uninjured and ready for the fair this 
week. Dahlias in some places are totally 
destroyed as to bloom, and when I look 
at the fussy things I say to myself that 
others may place their affections on them 
and see the first frost cut them down 
when they are just getting down to busi- 
ness, but give me the Glads. I have a 
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good collection of Dahlias, but I never keep 
many roots. The Glads I grow on from 
the increase by bulblet and so have al- 
ways some to flower very late even if 
planted early simce they are slower in 
maturing. 

I am glad to be able to tell you my 
sliced-up corms did well, but I've been 
so busy I shouldn’t have thought of writ- 
ing, most likely, if I hadn’t seen the items 
in THE MODERN (GLADIOLUS GROWER. 


MINNIE LE. MAIN. 





DIGGING GLADIOLI —REMOVING TOPS AT 
DIGGING TIME, ETC. 


I notice in THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, just received, a question as to 
the method of removing the tops of 
Gladioli. We Independence growers al- 
ways remove the tops immediately, while 
they are fresh and brittle, breaking them 
quickly across the thumb. The men are 
not allowed to twist them off, but if any 
ar2 tough they are cut off across the edge 
of the box with a short knife, usually 
such as is used in the kitchen. If the 
tops are left te dry they become too 
tough and have to be cut off; which 
takes more time than we can spare. In 
digging very small stock, grown from the 
cormel, we remove the top soil with a 
sharp spade, cutting as low as possible 
without cutting the corms, then loosen 
the soil very close to the row of corms, 
preferably on both sides. The soil, buibs 
and bulblets are then scooped out length- 
wise the row and are dropped into the 
sieve. In digging the larger corms we 
use a fork, putting it down quite perpen- 
dicularly just below the depth of the 
corms, then dropping the handle so as to 
give a pry to raise and loosen the roots. 
Then they can be pulled out in bunches 
of half a dozen or more and nearly all 
the bulblets come with them. When the 
sieves, home-made, rectangular affairs, 
are full as we can carry them, the tops 
are broken off and the soil shaken out. 
The cut off tops are used at night to pro- 
tect the drying crates if there is any 
danger of frost or rain. These crates are 
of lath bottom, about four feet long and 
two feet wide. 

Mr. Black, to save the labor of loosen- 
ing with a fork, used a one horse plow, 
removing the mould board and readjust- 
ing the plow and beam so as to give the 
plow a strong turn to the left. A curved 
board which he happened to have, was 
attached to the beam so as to run on the 
ground as a sort of guide. The whole 
thing was crudely made, in a hurry, but 
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worked fairly well, not turning the bulbs 
out of ground but loosening them so that 
they were easily pulled up. As labor is 
dear in Minnesota I have no doubt he is 
using some such thing this year. Per- 
haps he will tell us more exactly how 
the contrivance was made. I have just 
begun digging today, Oct. 15th. 


GeEo. S. WOODRUFF. 





BLUE GLADIOLI. 


I have been much struck with the in- 
terest taken by the general public in blue 
Gladioli at the various shows I have at- 
tended from time to time. Invariably 
when I have asked a lady whether she 
would like to take a few spikes, I have 
received the reply: “Thank you, I should 
like to have a blue one, if I may?” I have 
been anxious to add some more blues to 
my collection, but it is very difficult to 
do so from a catalogue. I purchased all 
the blue varieties listed by one grower 
but have not yet had much success. So 
many of them are violet. It would be 
interesting if you could prevail on your 
readers to send in a report early in No- 
vember covering all the blue, or so-called 
blue, varieties grown by them. The in- 
formation should include: (a) Name; 
(b) date of blooming; (c) quality of 
spike; (d) height; (e) state or county 
where grown; (f) the order of merit ac- 
cording to the individual grower. 

My suggestion may be too late for this 
year except for those growers who have 
been in the habit of keeping records. 

If anything should come of this sug- 
gestion, it might be followed next year 
with a report on the named varieties of 
the Primulinus Hybrids. SMILAX. 





PRONOUNCING GLADIOLUS. 


This is the point about that Gla-di' -o-lus 
argument. A common name is one used 
commonly for the plant. Therefore, since 
the plant is commonly known as Gla-di- 
o'-lus that is the name of the plant, in 
spite of the dictionaries or the sciolists. 
So is a certain other plant properly called 
trailing ar-bu’-tus. I have no quarrel 
with the individual who insists that the 
generic name is properly Gla-di'-o-lus. 
He is quite right. But who is talking 
about the generic name? Not the man 
in the street, surely, who calls the plant 
Glad-i-o’-lus and is just as correct as the 
scientist. Doubtless the common people 
ought to have placed the accent on the i 
but they didn’t. Thecommon people call 
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Erythronium dog-tooth-violet, but it isn’t 
a violet. It is, however, the common 
name of the plant. Are these sticklers 
for Gla-di’-o-lus going to insist that we 
call the queen of flowers Rosa instead of 
rose. Is Polyanthes tuberosa the iuber- 
o-sa, the tube rose, or the tuber-ose? 
See the point? A common name is the 
name (and the pronunciation commoniy 
given the name) by the common people. 
If anybody likes the sound of Glad-i-o'-lus, 
= stick to it. I’m strong for it my- 


WILLARD N. CLUTE. 





ORIGIN OF CLAUDE MONNET AND 
BALTIMORE. 


On page 149 of the October number of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER the 
question is asked as to where the varie- 
ties Claude Monnet and Baltimore origi- 
nated. The first mentioned originated 
with V. Lemoine and Sons prior to 1899, 
in which year I purchased some of this 
stock direct from the originators. The 
variety Baltimore is a Groff’s Hybrid and 
was named by me at the Convention of 
the S. A. F. & O. H. held at Baltimore. 
The variety Claude Monnet does not mul- 
tiply rapidly. Baltimore, however, is a 
good breeder. ARTHUR COWEE. 


ORIGIN OF ILLUSTRATION ON COVER OF 
KUNDERD’S CATALOGUE. 


Referring to an article in your Septem- 
ber issue regarding the question as to 
how the photo from which our frort 
cover illustration for our 1917 catalog 
was made, please permit me to say: 
Your correspondent proceeds to describe 
how he thinks a fake stem might have 
been built up by the use of severai dif- 
ferent flowers. The facts are as stated 
by me in my former article. Why the 
building of a false spike would be neces- 
sary, or how the anthers would have any- 
thing to do in explaining the apparent mys- 
tery, is not clear. No, Mr. Patterson, 
there was no deception practised in pro- 
ducing the photo in question. Your an- 
swer is not correct and wholly ignores 
my statement of facts. Read again my 
story and try to solve the riddle from 
that standpoint. Your answer is the one 
generally given by the man who cannot 
explain but only assumes to by a general 
denial or ignoring of the facts. To deny 
what one cannot explain is no explana- 
tion. 

A. E. KUNDERD. 
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Joy of the Gladiolus Grower. 


By Rose BLAIR MARSH in Indianapolis Sunday Star. 


H, FOR A FORTUNATUS’ PURSE! 
Kunderd’s catalogue is before me 
and the very newest, dearest Gladi- 

olus of all, Indian Summer, is for sale, and 
only one bulb to a customer and only $25 
a bulb. If it were only a watermelon 
perhaps some one would go partners and 
we could divide, but a Gladiolus corm— 
never. 

Why is it we are never satisfied? I 
know that if I am content to wait long 
enough the coveted bulb will be mine for 
a price within the reach of a poor woman’s 
pocketbook. Am I not the proud owner 
of blue-blooded Princeps, whose parents 
are one of American stock and the other 
from the Killimanjara mountain in cen- 
trai Africa! I thought I could not ex- 
ist without it, and here I am pining for 
another. That is the trouble with Gladioli; 
they get into your blood and make you 
so glad, glad, glad that you want to keep 
on being gladder. 

There is one consolation. Mr. Hoover 
may read the same story that I[ did, and 
declare them edible and with restrictions 
as to the number on hand. Perhaps it is 
just as well not to have too many at one 
time. A new Chinese cook, after the 
first few days of service, put before the 
family a dainty dish, but peculiar in flavor. 
The family, thinking it was a surprise in 
the way of some oriental concoction, ate 
it—but the real surprise came when they 
later found he had creamed the choice 
Gladiolus bulbs so carefully stored on the 
cellar shelf by the man of the house. 

I wish I could convey to the reader 
some idea of the joy in raising the Gladi- 
olus—the perfect flower—no odor, no 
pollen to offend, and when picked at the 
first of the blooming will last for two 
weeks or more, with new buds opening 
daily before your eyes; a constant joy 
and pleasure. 

In Japan the girls are taught the art of 
arranging flowers. Their education is 
not complete without, and the graceful 
sprays of cherry blossoms and wisteria 
bear witness to their art, while in this 
country the one object seems to be a 
compact mass of as many flowers as can 
be crowded into a vase. Place your flow- 
ers in the house as nearly as possible as 
nature planned them in the garden; only 
two or three sprays, or even one of 


Gladioli, with the green leaves, in a clear 
glass receptacle, if possible. For a low 
dinner piece ths top blooms can be 
massed. also make the ideal cor- 
sage bouquet, keeping fresh through long 
hours in heated rooms and smiling at 
you next morning, if you have not been 
too sleepy to place them in water over 
night. 

Some years ago a well known writer 
gave methis advice: “Make your friends 
among your books, for if they bore you 
they can be cast aside and taken up again 
at will, without hurt feelings.” Excellent 
advice for the winter months, but in sum- 
mer, live with your flowers; there is no 
snobbery among them, and they cannot 
wound iike once-loved old friends, who so 
often, when fortune knocks at their door, 
forget the former friendships. 

Like begets like and association with 
flowers breeds gentleness and kindly 
thoughts for each other, and we cannot 
help but absorb some of their beauty into 
our own natures. 

The gambling instinct inherent in most 
of us is aided and abetted by the Gladi- 
olus grower. Right now one New York 
grower offers a thousand dollars to the 
person, either amateur or professional, 
who can produce a better white variety 
than he now has on the market. 

There is the scientific pollinization of 
flowers, and two years ago didn’t I care- 
fully follow instructions, and didn’t the 
colored maiden then in our employ find 
and burn my two precious pollenized 
stalks, in an unheard of outburst of clean- 
ing the attic in midwinter? She is still 
in the land of the living, but her escape 
was a narrow one. 

From the window, where I write, I look 
down on War, not the grim, hideous 
spectacle now before us, but the crimson- 
hearted, wonderful flower by that name. 
The grower who produced it by years of 
patient toil, if he never accomplished 
more, has performed a mission for all 
mankind. 

In the beginning, God placed man in a 
garden, and if Adam had been attending 
strictly to the Gladiolus bed, Eve might 
have passed by with a whole bushel of 
apples and he never would have noticed 
her. There are modern Adams who 
would do well to heed my words. 
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Winter Protection for Roses. 


As soon as hard freezing sets in it will 
be well to cover our roses, not so much 
against the cold as to protect them against 
the effect of alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing and against the drying caused by the 
severe winter winds. 

Tea roses, being less hardy, are best 
taken up in the fall, planted or healed in 
boxes with moist earth and placed in a 
cool but frost-proof and airy cellar over 
winter, to be set out again in the spring 
in beds or borders. They should be kept 
slightly moist at the roots over winter, 
just enough so the wood will not shrivel, 
but not too moist, or the canes will get 
mouldy or the roots decay; and not too 
warm, or they will start into growth too 
early. Of course, tea roses can be potted 
up and put in the window of a dwelling 
and kept growing there all winter, but 
most houses are not well suited for zgrow- 
ing roses, the temperature being too un- 
even and the air too dry and the plants 
usually grow spindly, become diseased, 
and covered with lice and red spiders. 

The tea hybrids and Hybrid-perpetual 
roses are best left outdoors, cut back 
about a foot or eighteen inches above 
ground, and covered over with leaves, 
straw, or manure, or the earth is simply 
hilled up around the plants. This will 
carry the plants over winter usually in 
good condition and prevent too early a 
start in the spring, with a freeze back 
later on. The cutting back of the plants 
can be left until spring if desired, but the 
piants are usually easier to cover up when 
cut back in the fall. Where leaves or 
straw is used for covering, it might be 
necessary to put some poisoned wheat 
around the plants to prevent the mice 
from girdling the canes. Rugosa and 
Wichuraiana hybrids usually do not need 
any covering at all, being entirely hardy 
even in severe winters but even here a 
hilling up is of advantage, as it will pre- 
vent the winds from working loose the 
plants at the roots and the ice water from 
running down along the stems to the 
roots and causing decay. Climbing roses 
are best laid down and covered with soil 
or manure, so some varieties of the 
rambler type seem to do just as well if 
left where they are and not covered at 
all, but much depends here, on locality 
and age of plants. Very little pruning 


is needed with these roses and it is best 
done only every other year and then after 
flowering time when some of the old canes 
are cut out and the young canes are left 
to take their place.—Farm, Stock and 
Home. 
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One of our subscribers has kindly sent 
the above photograph and asked us to in- 
dicate where the proper point is to cut 
the flower spike and leave a sufficient 
amount of foliage attached io the corm 
to properly mature it. 

We have indicated on the photograph 
the proper place to cut the stalk. Of 
course, it is understood that all the foliage 
might be left on the corm to good ad- 
vantage, but four leaves left to mature 
the corm will give satisfactory results. 
Experiments have proved that leaving four 
leaves will produce practically as good 
results as leaving al! the foliage of the 
plant. 

Now, if any of our readers have further 
suggestions along this line based on longer 
and more extensive experience than we 
have had, we would be glad to hear from 
them. The photograph is not an ideal 
one to illustrate the idea of cutting, but 
we have done the best we could with it 
and comment from growers who make a 
specialty of cut flowers wili certainly be 
helpful. 
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Gladioli at the New Eng- 
land Fair, Worcester, Mass. 


At the New England Fair, held at 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 3-6, C. W. Brown 
& Son made practically a clean sweep of 
prizes offered for Gladioli. They were 
awarded first for a collection of 10 un- 
named varieties, 3 spikes of each. In the 
class of 20 bottles, one spike of each there 
was heavy competition and the above 
firm won, showing among others Panama, 
Liebesfeuer, Schwaben, Princeps, El Cap- 
itan, Magnificus, Europa, Gigantic, The 
King, Mytilene, Scarsdale, Purple Glory 
and Pink Perfection. 

They were also awarded first for 12 
pink, showing America, second and third 
prizes going to Panama. 

First for 12 yellow with Mongolian, 
second and third being given to vases of 
Schwaten. 

First for 12 blue with Baron Huiot. 

For i2 white, they won third with 
Rochester White, both first and second be- 
ing won by Europa. 

A large basket with handle was ar- 
ranged with Mrs. King and Primulinus 
Hybrids as the principal flowers and was 
awarded second prize. 

A large display of Gladioli was also 
made but was disqualified as the judges 
decided that a display of Gladioli alone 
could not be called “a display of flowers.” 
Here is a chance for a discussion. They 
take the stand, that a display of Gladioli 
is a display of a flower. 


Tree Leaves Useful. 


In some situations fallen leaves are a 
source of much trouble and labor to the 
gardener, but they can be made a positive 
asset instead of a liability if treated 
properly. 

Select a place in one corner of the 
garden and as the leaves are gathered 
they should be dumped and covered with 
a layer of soil. They will decay quite 
quickly and a very useful soil can thus 
be created which can be used on heavy 
ground or any other ground for that 
matter. A quantity of this leaf mold will 
prove useful in seed beds and for mixing 
with potting soil. 


As usual with the month of December, 
there will be a large number of expiring 
subscriptions. This is because it is the 
end of the year and volume. Some people 
fail to renew promptly and we are print- 
ing this little note for the benefit of those 
who are negligent in this respect. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., roauicad by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of THE MovpERN GLADIOLUS 
| aay publishe: monthly at Calcium, N. Y., 
‘or 


STATE oF NEw YorK ) 
ss 
COUNTY oF J EFFERSON | 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
-_ County aforesaid, personally appeared Madi- 
per, who, having been duly sworn accord- 

to law, deposes and says that he is the Owner 

HE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and —_ the 
fllouine : is, to the best of his knowledge and 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid rublication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher. editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are 
Publisher—™Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
Editor—Macison Cooper, Calcium, N. 
Managing Editer—Madison Cooper, Calcium, 





Business Manager— Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
2, That the owner is Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


3. That the knewn bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are : 


one. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do mot appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or mdirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) MADISON COOPER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of Sept., 1917 
[Seal.] (Signed) C. HOWARD GREENE. 
(My commission expires April, 1918.) 


Those who have had some years’ ex- 
perience in growing Gladioli perhaps have 
noticed that some of the varieties that are 
apparently weak growers early in the 
season come on much stronger later and 
usually give good bloom late. This is 
not true of all varieties by any means, 
but many of them behave in just this 
way. While Eropa, for instance, cannot 
be called a strong grower at any time, 
yet the bloom which will come late in the 
season often is quite contrary to the 
promise that it makes when it first starts 
growth in the spring. 
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Separating Corms from 
Cormlets for Storage. 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I am just digging my bulblet grown stock of 
Gladioli and —- 4 to know if ail bulbs, no matter 
how small, should be separated from the bulblets, 
cr if it is all right to let small bulbs, half inch in 
diameter and under, remain with the bulblets, 
dirt. etc., for storage and kept in a moist condi- 
tion. P.G. 

Answer :—Ali corms or bulbs, as they 
are commonly called, should be separated 
from the cormels or bulblets, and pref- 
erably at digging time. If small corms 
are stored with the buiblets in a moist 
condition they are likely to rot, or if they 
do not rot, they are likely to sprout and, 
therefore, be damaged or spoiled. 

Cormels separated from the corms at 
digging time should be stored in moist 
sand, preferably clean builders’. sand 
slightly moist, but not wet. If the cormels 
are allowed to cure with the corms the 
shell bécomes hard and they are injured 
for germination. A moderate drying will 
do no damage, but they should not be 
allowed to dry for any length of time. 

Of course many growers store their 
corms and cormels in paper bags or other- 
wise all together and do not even break 
off the old corms and the roots before 
planting time in the spring, but the above 
is the very best way of handling the 
matter. 





Digging and Curing 
Gladiolus Corms. 
To THE EpITorR :— 


Will you please give brief instructions about 
digging and curing Gladiolus corms before stor- 
age? Vv. 

Answer :—Loosen the soil under the 
row with a spading fork, pull the bulb 
out of the ground by the stalk and cut 
off the stalk close to the corm with the 
pruning shears. The stalk should be 
cut close to the corm, not more than }” 
long. Allow the corms to lay in the sun 
fur two or tnree days, preferably on open 
bottom siat trays. Cover at night to pro- 
tect from dew, rain or frost. After ex- 


posure to the sun for a few days, if the 
corms are placed in an open shed or 
under cover for a week or two, they are 
ready for shipment or storage. It is, of 
course, understood that the old corm and 
roots should be removed from the new 
corm before shipping and this is best 
done after the new corm is fairly well 
cured or dried. If toodry it is more diffi- 
cult to remove and if too green it is also 
difficult to remove. Just the right stage 
of curing, perhaps a month or two after 
digging, is the best time to remove the 
old corm and the roots. 


Removing Husk of Gladiolus 
Corms Before Planting. 


To THE EpITor :— 

Is it good practice to remove the husk of Gladi- 
olus corms before planting ? Cc. M. S. 

Answer:—Few growers recommend such 
a practice and we do not believe it is at 
all necessary. Someone has suggested 
that it is a good practice to remove the 
husk so as to see what condition the corm 
is in, but when growing on anything like 
acommercial scale it would be entirely 
out of the question to carry out a prac- 
tice of this kind. 


Drying up of Gladiolus Foliage. 
To THE EpIToR:— 

Where the stock shows signs of drying very 
rapidly, in order to save the bulb do you advise 
immediate lifting ? E. T. E. 

Answer :—Usually where the foliage of 
the Gladiolus plant shows browning in 
color or drying up it indicates some dis 
ease with the corm, but not necessarily. 
It may be a natural ripening or owing to 
dry weather. Anyway itis quite proper to 
dig the corm when this occurs. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, sent us their 
catalogue of hardy plants and bulbs for fall 1917 
They list a very selected iot of hardy stock in- 
cluding Delphiniums, Iris and Phlox. 

















Iris Notes. 


As W. E. Fryer once pointed out to us 
in the columns of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER, the Iris can be set any 
month in the year, but preferably in Sep- 
tember or October. They are best set 
rather early so that they can get rooted 
in their new home before the ground 
freezes, but they can be set as late as it 
is possible to set thern in the fall. If they 
are well rooted it is best to spread out 
the roots as much as possible, but an Iris 
is a pretty hardy thing anyway and will 
grow most any way you place it. 

Do not plant too deeply. Th~ Iris pre- 
fers to grow near the surface of the 
ground and if planted too deep the eyes 
or sprouts may be smothered. Irises are 
at their best the second and third years 
after planting. After that they usually 
need dividing for best results. An Iris 
bed that gets crowded is of no use for 
good bloom and will give little bloom 
anyway. Therefore. it is necessary to 
divide the Iris frequently. 

Sell some to your friends. If you can- 
not sell them, give them away. The Iris 
is extremely early and a grand flower. 
The newer sorts are a great pleasure to 
those who are only familiar with the old- 
fashioned kinds. 


Don’t forget that the time to advertise 
is all the time, but especially from De- 
cember until spring. Let us have your 
copy by return mail as we are again late 
for November hut want the December 
issue out before the fifth of the month. 

Plan your war garden for next year, 
but don’t neglect the flower garden in 
doing so. If you figure out a war garden 
do it as an extra and not at the expense 
of your ornamental planting. 





LADIOLUS Niagara, Panama, Em- 
press of India, Pink Progression, 
Halley, Prince of Wales, <lectra, Glory 
of Holland, America. Ask for price. 


Planting size a speciait;. No catalogue. 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN, 
Maiusfield - ~ - - Mass. 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildfiowers. 


$1.2 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 











Ghe Wodern Gladiolus Grower 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. wach 








Ww. E. KiRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y., 
growers of the finest Giadioli, such as 
Pendleton, _ Niagara, Pink Perfection, 
Europa, Mrs oe War, Peace, etc. Corres- 
pondence solici 





R SALE—Ten acres of unexcelled land for 

Gladiolus growing or truck farming. House 
and garage worth $2,500. Spring water p:ped into 
bath room, natural gas for fuel, situated on State 
road between Olean and Hornell. Price, three 
thousand dollars (S. +" Inquire of LeEsTER 
BELLAMY, Belmont, 





OTHER lines of work taking all my time must 
sell my entire:stock of Gladioli and Peonies. 
About 100 clumps of Peonies and quarter acre of 
bulbs of all sizes. No cull stock I am trying to 
work off, but a splendid lot that will make money 
either as a side lime or entire time business. Act 
now as delivery must be made this fall. 
L. WARD, Hillsdale, Mich. 





WANTED-— Gladiolus America, Mrs. Francis 
King, Augusta, 1% and 1% inches. Quote 
lowest prices anc quantities for sale. Addvess 
“W,” care THE M®DERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 





If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
grower, yow will find the columns of 
> . 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— 
based on scientific, practical experiences—not on 
theoretical conclusions. 

In addition to its contributed articles by well- 
known authorities on horticultural subjects, di- 
gests of the leading —e appearing in American 
and Eur horticultural journals are regularly 
published in the Chronicle. 

The LX Chronicle is the official organ 


of the National Association of Gardeners, and the 
erican Association of Park Superintendents. 


Published month!y Subscription, $1.50 a year 


THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC 
286 Fifth Ave.,; New York, N.Y. 








Doz. 


America or F. King, $ .35 


Niagara - - -75 
Pendleton - - 1.00 
War - - - 1.00 
Myrtle - - - 2.00 


These are a few from my condensed list to 
be issued soom. Get your name on my 
mailing list. 


EARL EDGERTON 
\dadiolas Specizlist 
207 E. Mt. Hope Ave. 


Lansing, Mich. 





























varieties in the world. 





Kunderd’s 


| Catalogue for 1918 
will be out early. 


| T WILL CONTAIN the best cultural notes and other valuable infor- 

mation for al!. We will offer a long list of magnificent new varieties 
(both ruffled and plain petaled), in Kunderdi Primulinus and 
large flowered kinds,—altogether the largest collec.ion of high class 





| 
Our 1918 catalog, with many new illustrations, is free | 
for a postal request. Special offer for early orders. | 


(Address the Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus) 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


Gladiolus 




















W. E. Woodward & Son 


— GROWERS OF — 


Choice Gladioli 


Saxonvilie, Mass. 


Derby Gardens Gladiol 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 











H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist 


DOVER, N. H. 


snenneneoeenennnenes, 








deGroat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


We specialize in the choice American ané 
French varieties. Catalogue on request 


Bath, N.Y. 











VU. Lemoine s Son 


Durserymen, Dancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. IL. 












































19 Awards and Certificates 


Silver Guilt Medal, Haarlem, 1917; Silver Guilt 
Medal, Amsterdam, 1917, were given to 


J. J. Grullemans’ Sons, Gladicli Specialists 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Royal West End Nurseries,  Lisse. Holland 


For their 


NEW GLADIOLI 


Our NEW PRIMULINUS varieties were awarded nineteen awards 
(Awards of Merit and First Class Certificates) in two seasons. 





We are the only stockholders of the self-colorec Primulinus, includ- 
ing over twenty-five distinct varieties of GOLDEN YELLOW, some 
growing tall, others medium in size. 


Then we are the only stockholders of the beautiful pink colored 
Primulinus MAIDEN’S BLUSH. At the Amsterdam meeting it 
was unanimously admitted that this was the finest and most at- 
tractive Gladiolus ever shown. (For description see our Wholesale 
price list.) 


Then, too, we are the only stockholders of Primulinus ORANGE 
BRILLIANT, an unsurpassable variety in this color. 


Still we are the only stockholders of the beautiful Golden Yellow 
variety, MRS. GRULLEMANS. 


Our stock of Primulinus Hybrids, mixed, we can highly recom- 
mend, as this mixture consists of only the lig‘t-colored varieties, 
including plenty of pure yellow. 


Ask jor our new list for season 1917-1918, now ready, which 
is to be had postfree on application. 


All correspondence 
Gruliemans c/o Maltus & Ware, 


14 Stone St., New York 
Until May the 15th, 1918 


























Richard Diener Zo., Ine. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest 
and Finest Gladioli in the World 


We herewith offer the following varieties for immediate 

shipment, New Crop Bulbs — 

Dr.-Frederick J. V. Skiff, flesh rose pink, 6 inches diameter, Gold Medal 
P. P.I. E., Bulb, 25c.; Dozen, $2.50. 


Diener’s White, milk oo 6 inches diameter, Gold Meda! P. P. I. E., Bulb, 
$1.00; Dozen, $10 


Captain Asher sm ag — bright scarlet, 5 inches diameter, Silver 
Medal P. P. I. E., Bulb, 25c.; Dozen, $2.50. 


Mrs. William Kent. fawn pink, exquisite, 6 inches diameter, Bulb, 75c.; 
Dozen, $7.50. 


Anna Eberius, dark velvety Nellrose, 6 inches diameter, Bulb, 25c.; Dozen, 
50. 





Diener’s American Beauty. brilliant American beauty color, 6 inches 
diameter, Bulb, 75c.; Dozen, $7.50. 


Jack London, salmon, brilliant orange striped, 5 inches diameter, Bulb, 
$3.00; Dozen, $30.00. 


Richard Diener, pure rose salmon, 6 inches diameter, Bulb, $25 00. 
Thomas T. Kent, rose pink ruby center, § inchesdiameter, Bulb 25c.; Dozen, 
$2.50. 


Adaline Kent, ruffled delicate rese pink, 5 inches diameter, Bulb, $1.00; 
Dozen, $10.00. 


Lilian Webb, strawberry pink, maroon center, 5 inches diameter, Bulb, 25c.; 
Dozen, $2.50. 

Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke, apricot on yellow, 5 inches diameter, Bulb, 50c.; 
Dozen, $5.00. 

Sir Roger Casement, ruffied dark maroon, 4 inches diameter, Bulb, 75c.; 

F Dozen, $7.50. 

Mixed Seedlings, Grand Prize P. P. I. E., Largest bulbs 50c. per doz., $4.00 
per 100; Medium size, $3.50 per 100; Small size, $3.00 per 100. 

Mixed Seedlings, Grand Prize P. P. I. E., Cormels or Bulblets, $1.00 per 1000. 
The cormels (or bulblets) of all our varieties will flower five months after planting. 
Selected delicate shades for Cut Flowers, Largest bulbs, per doz., $7.00 

per 100; Medium size, $6.00 per 100; Small size, $5.00 per 100 
Selected delicate shades for Cut Flowers, Cormels or Bulblets $1.50 per 1000. 
The cormels (or bulblets) of all our varieties will flower five months after planting. 
Gladiolus Seed of all our varieties, mixed, which will flower 5 to 6 months 

after sowing, package of 1000 seeds—$1.00. 


Reasonable discount om larger quantities. Now ready. 


Kentfield, arin County, Calif. 









































Still on hand— 


American grown Hyacinths, 
Tulips, 
Darwin Tulips, 


Narcissi. 






Ask for Special quotations. Also 
on hand nearly all the leading and 
choicest 


Gladiolus varieties. 


Ask price for planting size from the 


Chautauqua Flowerfields, 
R. R. 69 Bemus Point, N.Y. 















than before. 


Department D 
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A GARDEN 


PLANTED NOW WITH 


Wayside 
Hardy 
Perennials 


WILL BE A GARDEN OF BEAUTY 
IN JUNE. 


THE FLANTS ARE READY 
WILL YOU TRY THEM? 


Wayside Gardens 


Mentor Box G Ohio 














My New “Glad” Catalog 


Y GLADIOLUS CATALOG for 1918 is now 
being printed. Three superb scrts are shown 
in natural color on the cover. The inside cover 
pages show the soft-colored Mary Fennell and 
the handsome Daisy Rand in natural colors. 


The list of varieties is larger and more complete 
I will mail a copy to you, when it is ready, if you 


send me your name and address. 
Will you do it—today ? 


JELLE ROOS 





Milton, Mass. 


ee 
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GLADIOLI 
Betscher’s Primulinus Hybrids 


HE BETSCHER STRAIN of this fetching new type of 

Gladioli is the last word in Quality Gladioli—all who 
have inspected or tested them are loud in their praise. 
Only the best blood of all types of Gladioli have been used 
in their evolution. 

When we first sowed primulinus species we saw its possi- 
bilities and future value—doubtless we have made more crosses 
on this one type than all other breeders have made in all classes 
until now. The finest seedlings in our early work were marked 


out—the balance discarded. Our stock of it is the largest in 
commerce. We offer in large lots— 





Primulinus Species 
Primulinus Hybrids 


Select Yellows, Pinks, Reds, Whites, Old Golds 


Our hybrids of Lemoinei, Childsi &c. are very fine. 


From the many thousand hybrids we have selected the finest to color; 
hence our selections of Pinks, Reds, Yellows and Whites excel mixtures 
made from best named sorts. We have had over 400 sorts representing 
all the noted specialists’ best and latest introductions but few of them used 
in our breeding—and breeding and plant evolution has had our first con- 
sideration for some years. In all this time our work has been wholesale. 


For 1917-18 season we offer large lots of exceptional mixtures 
and named sorts: 

Crimson Glow, Crimson Giant, Dora Krais, Myrtle, Mrs. Watt, 
Gen. Kuroki, Mephisto, Negerfuerst, Panama, Scarsdale, etc. 
Augusta, Brenchleyensis, Chicago White, Halley, Minnesota, 
Niagara, Norma Dee Childs, Baron Hulot, etc. 


Betscher’s Peonies—Cream of 1200 sorts. 
Betscher’s Hemerocallis Hybrids— Very fine. 
Betscher’s Cannas, etc.—all the best. 


C. BETSCHER 


Plant Breeder Dover, Ohio, U. S. A. 















































Myrtle and 





Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


Have started digging bulbs 
of above varieties and we 
find promise of quality of 


crop verified. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 


Wichert, IL 
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P. Hopman & Sons . 
Hillegom, Holland 

















BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


Complete bound copies of THE 
Mopern GLADIOLUS GROWER of 
Vols. I, Hi ged ih. with indexes, 
are now available. ey aggregate ly 
contain much useful infor- 
mation. Mailed to any cddress 
$1.25 per Vol. or $3.75 for the three. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 








Fred W. Baumgras 
Gladiolus Grower 


20 fine named ki all different, 
for $1.00, post paid. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 
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$1.25 Will Buy 


1 doz. Dahlia roots. 


as they come, as long as 
Express prepaid to your station. 
Orchadotte Farms 
Box M West Point, Pa. 





























Attention, Growers of 


Cut Flowers! 


Your big profits are obtained from your late blooms. 
The variety Gretchen Zang (Mrs. Austin) is 
one of the biggest profit getters in the business. It has 
three prime essentials: Beautiful Color—Lateness of 
Bloom—Blooms from the Smallest Bulbs. 
Description:—The blooms are large and sparkling, and the most beauti- 
ful soft melting shade of pink, blending into deep salmon on lower petals. 
Strikingly beautiful and likely the only variety that approaches closely the 
brilliant colorings of the Beaute Poitevine geranium. Spike tall and graceful 
with an occasional waved one. First Prize Winner and Award of Merit 
Gladiolus Society of Ohio. 


Our stock is now sufficient to offer this sterling novelty at a 
reasonable price. Let us quote you. 


AUSTIN-COLEMAN Co. 


“Iiome of Elm Hill Gladioli” 
Wayland - - - . Ohio 
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We Are Pleased M. F. WRIGHT 
with the results from A. W. Clifford 2 
ic onseen on © tats Sahl on OG. Gladiolus Grower 
Fuck Deasty und Maiiey, thee the tices i 

uty . tt the blooms 
sell readily at th ice. It isa quick, oP 
stseng.gestvar ened inconence Sapitiy. goal t 
commercial points. 

Hoover Says: 1332 ECKART ST. 
“PRICES ON FOODS ARE TOO HIGH.” YN 

Perhaps so, but we have reduced the price FORT WA E, IND. 
on many of our bulbs this season and the 











quality is the best we ever had. ’ 


A.W.CLIFFoRD- - $2.50 $10.00 
fmccme?.. in "ae | GPP PPP EO BO SOD 
Mrs. O. W. Halladay 5.00 25.00 
ins se. =] 2.00 . 
MASTER WIETSE - 1.50 5.00 Gladiolus 
PEACE ee 3.50 TT 
ee an “See... am = “MRS. WA “al 
poe ae ’ Bulb stock in all sizes 
These are first size bulbs and are sent now ready. 
cameae st < Seeeend Write for trade list, including standard 
Ram eer pee? HOMER F. CHASE 
Cc. W. Brown & Son GROWER OF GLADIOLI 











Ashland, Mass. WILTON - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EER 




























































































Gladiolus 


20 Named Sorts - - $1.00 


Pansy Plants 
40 Nice Plants - - $1.00 


POST PAID IN U. S. 


Amaryllis 
Nice Stock, Large Bulbs, 
$4.00, $5.00 and $6.00 a Doz. 

F. O. B. HERE 


The most Gorgeous Flowers 
of all bulbous plants. 


Cc. S. TAIT 


Brunswick - - Ga. 


Geo. $. Woodruff 
Tadependence, Towa 


Fine Gladioli 


RO 


See my advertisements in previous num- 
bers. Catalogue on application. 


























Munse!l & Harvey 


Growers of Glaciol 
Ashtabula - Ohio 


























Beautiful Carmine with 
white throat. 

:Per dez., $1.30; per 100, $9. 

LJ ” 
Prim. “Sunbeam 
The best and most dis- 
tinct of all the Prim- 
ulinus Type. 
Per dez., $2; per 100, $15. 


The best early white. 
Per dez., 35c; per 100, $2.25 


Write for our 1917 Cat- 
alog—Grand Novelties 
CANNAS. 


‘Vea’ 
Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33W. RandelphSt. 


MARGARET NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 























WESTERBEEK & KLYN 


BULB GROWERS 
SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 
25 Beaver Street, New York City 
QUALITY — ECONOMY — SERVICE 














Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 

Natick, Massachusetts 


Cladieli. Exclasively 














GLADIOLUS BULBS 


of our own growing—wholesale and retail 
—best standard and new varieties: 
Notice—We have as many orders as we can handle for fall de- 


livery, but will be glad to send you our new price list as soon as 
printed in exchange for your name and address. 


G.D. BLACK, - - 


Albert Lea, Minn. 




















Surplus Stock— 


WRITE NOW FOR SPECIAL 
QUOTATIONS ON 


Pendleton 
Peace 

Niagara 

Pink Perfection 
Halley 


AND A DOZEN OTHER GOOD 
ONES. 


Brookland Gardens 
Choice Gladioli 


Woburn, - - Mass. 

















The Gladiolus 
MRS. W. E. FRYER 


Mr. Clarence Wedge of Albert Lea, Minn., 
who visited me when it was in bloom 
wrote The Farmer of St. Paul as follows: 
“bel believe I have made a discovery in Gladi- 
oli. I can at least say of all the varieties I 
Reve Gn ever grown or seen growing on the 
grounds of other people, nothing has ap- 
proached its luxuriance of bloom. a va- 
Tiety which Mr. a named for his wife, 


“A row of this vartety spreads out into a 
plume-like flower three feet wide. This is 
caused by unusuai branching of the main 
flowering stem, it being common to find 
as many as four branches besides the 
main stem, growing from a good sized 
bulb. Itake pleasure in calling attention to 
a flower of such unusual qualities and 
7 value for outside planting, and it 

joes not detract from the pleasure that 
it should be introduced by one of the en- 
terprising ornamental nurserymen of our 
own state.” 


Ihavea insu supply of this weieabte variety. 
wholesale and retai! 


WILLIS E. FRYER, 











